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‘gagisr, Jane! There he comes, the Yes—there he stands, peering about, 
sparrow! Whew! he’s on the | to see if there is any harm near. Pretty, 
very top of the cage! Keep | innocent bird, how little do you know 
still !*” : the danger that threatens you! You 
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think these two children cannot mean 
you any mischief; and, as to puss, you 
imagine that she has too soft and gentle a 
jook to harbor evil designs. And so you 
will jump down and pick up the little 
bits of meal that are spread in the box; 
and when you are least thinking of it, 
down will go the lid, and then you will 
be snug and fast in the trap! Poor little 
sparrow, how your heart will beat then, 
and how you will struggle and scream 
when James puts his hand into the cage 
and takes you out, and makes you a pris- 
oner ! 

Now, this, no doubt, is very good sport 
to you, James and Jane; but it is quite 
otherwise with the little bird. Pray do 
not harm him, after you have had the 
pleasure of success in your scheme, and 
showed that you really can catch a bird. 
I beg you to let him go again, and I am 
gure you will be the happier for it. 

But we must not leave this story with- 
out some improvement of it. Gentle 
reader, you see that the boy and girl 
have a very imnocent look, and there is 
some nice meal around the trap. The 
innocent looks are to make the bird think 
there is no harm near, and the meal is to 
entice him into the trap. 
rience of life, you will often find things 
to remind you of“this scene. When cun- 
ning people wish to mak ~ a dupe of you, 
and use you for their own purposes, they 
will have soft looks, and will entice you 
by flattering speeches, till the time is 
ready, and then the trap will be sprung. 
I would not have you unduly suspicious ; 
but when a person flatters you, and looks 
very Winningly in your face, pray think of 
the sparrow and the Indian meal, and the 
trap and the picture in Merry’s Museum! 


In your expe-, 





Musical Festivals. 


HE English have a custom of ccle. 
brating the memory of Handel, the 
great composer, by splendid musical 
festivals, once in fifty years. Ip 

1784, the number of instrumental and 
vocal performers was as follows: — 
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At the following celebration, in 1834, 
the number of instrumental performers 
was diminished, while the vocal depart. 
ment was greatly augmented. Six hun- 
dred and twenty professional musicians 
took part in this magnificent festival. 
The next performance, which will fal! 
in the year 1884, will probably exhibit a 
corresponding improvement. To be a 
performer at two successive commemo- 
rations of this holiday, is considered ons 
of the highest honors to which members 
of the musical profession can aspire. !t 
certainly is an indication of considerable 
longevity, and of a remarkably vigorous 
constitution. 








TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES IN CIRCASSIA. | 


Travels and Adventures in Circassia, by Thomas Trotter. 


(Continued from p. 8!.] 


CHAPTER IX. 


o give the reader some notion of the 
hazards which I encountered in trav- 
elling through Armenia, it is neces- 
sary to state, that the whole country 

was in a state of disorganization, with 
hardly any thing that deserved the name 
of a government. Russia, Turkey, and 
Persia, all had their claims to the sover- 
eignty of the land, and the Russian ‘ar- 
mies had recently ravaged a great portion 
of the district through which my route 
lay. The pachas, or local governors, had 
lost what little power they had at first, 
and were unable to restrain disorders 
within their own territories. The dis- 
contented chiefs of minor rank committed 
all sorts of irregularities, and then ran 
away to escape punishment, some taking 
refuge in Persia, some joining the Turks, 
and others fleeing to the Russian armies. 
The greater part of the villages were the 
property of the begs or azas, who held 
themselves aloof from the pacha, and 
often set up for themselves as independ- 
ent. ‘The pacha was generally unable to 
punish robbers taken in the fact, because 
they were protected by these disorderly 
chiefs. The wild mountaineers came 
down in the summer from their rocky 
fastnesses, with their families and flocks, 
ate up the pastures and the crops of the 
inhavitants of the plains, and carried off 
everv thing they could lay their hands 
upon. Such is the picture of a country 
exposed to the ravages of war. 

We were detained for several days at 


the village described in the last chapter, 





waiting for a caravan. At length one 
arrived, and we joined it. 1 have sexlom 
seen a more interesting or exciting spec- 
tacle than this caravan, making its way 
through the tremendous snow-drifis that 
lay in our course. The animals were 
principally mules — stout, strong, and sa- 
gacious creatures, One of the largest of 
these animals, unencumbered with lading, 
was generally chosen to march ahead, as 
leader. He was caparisoned in a hand- 
some harness, with abundance of bells 
and fringes, and seemed conscious of the 
trust reposed in him and the exertions 
expected from him at every obstacle. 
Far from being dismayed at the labor as- 
signed to him, he was ready, on the con 
trary, to fight for the post of honor, and 
would kick and bite furiously at any other 
quadruped which attempted to get ahead 
of him, or even to come to his aid when 
in trouble. With a sagacity that seemed 
miraculous, he smelt out the obliterated 
track, or searched for a fresh path in 
the most promising ground. He plunged 
through the decp snow with unfaltering 
perseverance, listening occasionally to the 
shouts or directions of his master, until at 
length, quite exhausted, he threw up his 
commission of leader, and his place was 
supplied by a fresh animal. 

Where the snow was very deep, we 
found it necessary to put several leaders 
in front, and to push on with a wide col- 
umn, for the track of one mule was not 
sufficient to open a passage for the loaded 
beasts. These followed with more cavu- 
tious deliberation than their leaders, but 
their sagacity was scarcely less admire 
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ble. If they fell, or were stuck, they 
floundered about in the snow for a min- 
ute or two, and made a strong effort to 
free themselves. But when this failed, 
they seemed to know, as well as if they 
were endowed with reason, that they 
were powerless without the aid of men; 
#0 they lay quiet in the snow till such as- 
sistance was offered them, and then the 
ealculatmg a:2 practised manner in 
which they would assist the efforts of the 
muleteers was truly wonderful. 

It was, as I have said, a most animat- 
ing sight to behold the progress of our 
caravan, under the guidance of the mu- 
leteers. ‘These hardy fellows were clad in 
heavy felt coats, or sheep-skins, and might 
be constantly seen plunging after their 
beasts — now dashing forward to help 
the leaders through a bad step; the next 
moment loosing the load of a fallen mule 


covered with snow ; often forced to carry | 


the packages for a considerable distance, 
their mules now and then rolling head 
ever heels down the slope of a hill, and 
landing in the ravine below, — them- 
selves working onward, _breast-deep 
ahead, sounding the depth of suspicious 
places with their long staves. Then, the 
shouting of the men, the whinnying and 
braying of the animals, the jingling of 
the bells, and the shrieks and cries of the 
passengers, who hung, in panniers and 
baskets, on each side of the mules, — 
altogether made a chorus which beat any 
Yankee sleigh ride that I ever witnessed 
of a moonshiny night. 

At one of the villages where we were 
compelled to stop, we roused the sleeping 
inmates of a house to which our guide 
conducted us.. It was a most wretched 


mixed up with men, women, and children, 
all huddled together under what rags 
they could muster, and without even the 
usual separation between them and the 
brute beasts. Cold as it was, the hut had 
no fireplace, nor was there any fire, ex- 
cept in what is called the tendoor ; that 
is, a hole dug in the floor, into which a 
large earthen jar is sunk, to serve for an 
oven. The mode of baking is this: a 
quantity of fuel is thrown into this sub- 
terranean receptacle, and then burned till 
the jar is nearly red hot. The women 
then take large lumps of dough, pre- 
viously worked up to the proper consist- 
ency, and stick it against the smooth 
inside of the tendoor, dexterously plas- 
tering it over with a rapid sweep of the 
arm, so that it becomes a thin bannock, 
or what we should call, in New England, 
a * johnny-cake.” 

The people of this hut were a wild- 
looking set, with very little clothing, and 
some with none at all. They cl»stered 
round the oven—each one now and then, 
as he got near enough, thrusting his leg 
into it for a littke warmth. Among this 
motley group were some Persian soldiers 
out of service, and three or four most 
truculent-looking Koords, who eyed us 
askance, and seemed to be all the while 
considering how far it was probable we 
might be attacked and robbed with im- 
punity. ‘A penny for your thoughts!” 
said I to myself. However, in due time, 
we all, one after another, stretched our- 
selves out to sleep, taking the precaution 
to place our baggage between us and the 
wall. We rose by dawn, after a mis- 
erable night, for the cold of our half- 
thawed clothes, upon the damp clay floor, 





abode ; cattle, horses, and sheep, were 
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to add to our nocturnal discomfort, there 
was a whole brood of cocks, of all ages, 
and with every variety of voice — some of 
them with severe colds and sore throats, 
that enabled them to scream the most 
horribly deep bass notes. ‘These delec- 
table musicians were all eager to display 
their voc2! accomplishments ; and as they 
happened to be perched directly above our 
heads, and kept up an unremitting crow 
from midnight to daybreak, you may be 
sure we did not lack for the most lively 
music. Ole Bull’s fiddle was nothing to 
it, Every dwelling in the neighborhood, 
too, was equally well stocked with chan- 
ticleers, and the tuneful challenge flew 
from roost to roost, so that the cry never 
ceased in one quarter before a full chorus 
struck up in another. In. fact, I did not 
sleep a wink the whole night, which 
was the more provoking, as every man 
around me was snoring most melodiously. 
These people were used to it. 

The morning light showed us all the 
sweets of our night’s abode. It differed 


by its greater degree of rudeness. It 
was a long cavern, divided into many 
compartments: that which we occupied 
was about forty or fiftv feet long, half as 
wide, and ten fect high; the roof was 
flat, and supported by beams of fir. One 
small aperture, a foot square, was all that 
gave light and air to the apartment, and 
this was closed at night with a bundle of 
straw. | think this was the rudest and 
most savage dwelling that I ever saw: 
yet this country has been occupied by 
men for thousands of years! What is 
the cause of this wretched state of so- 
ciety? The answer is plain enough ; 
nothing but dad government. 


| ruins, and the other half exhibited marks 
from those which we had previously seen | 











The reader has by this time a pretty 
correct idea of the mode of travelling in 
Armenia, and the species of enjoyment 
which a visitor may expect in traversing 
the country. [I will omit most of the par- 
ticulars of the remainder of my journey. 

After much difficulty, and many hair- 
breadth escapes, | at length reached Er- 
zeroom, the chief city of Armenia, where 
my companion intended to retnain some 
time, and where | was compelled to part 
from him. ‘This city was a large and 
flourishing place, and was the great mart 
of trade, particularly for the purchase of 
European commodities by Persian tra- 
ders. But in 1829 it was ruined by the 
Russian armies, who drove off thousands 
of its inhabitants, like herds of eattle, into 
the Russian territories, where great num- 
bers of them starved to death. It was a 
most melancholy spectacle that struck 
my eyes as I entered and rode through 
the city. Nothing but sights of misery 
were to be seen; half the houses were in 


of the most squalid poverty. Yet Erze- 
room, a few years ago, might have been 
compared with Boston for population and 
flourishing trade. From the East were 
brought the shawls of Cashmere and Per- 
sia, silk, cotton, tobacco, rice, indigo, 
madder, and a variety of drugs; from 
Europe, broadcloth, calicoes, cutlery, &e. 
The custom-house was a large structure, 
and the khans, or botes, were near forty 
in number, some of which were large and 
splendid structures. ‘These khans, I may 
remark, are buildings peculiarly adapted 
for the convenience of an overland com- 


] merce, furnishing magazines for the 


goods, lodgings for the merchants, and 
stables for the horses and mules of a 
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earavan. They are generally quadran- 
gular edifices, consisting of a series of 
rooms surrounding an unroofed court, 
upon which they open, and having in 
the rear an extensive range of stables. 
In the rooms, the merchants stow their 
goods and take up their lodgings: the 
muleteers, with their animals, encamp 
under the open air in the court, or in the 
stables. ‘The arched gateway, by which 
alone the court or the rooms can be en- 
tered, being closed at night, every thing 
within the walls is as safe as in a fortress. 

The khan in which I took up my 
abode was substantially built of stone, 
with a roofing to the court, rendered 
necessary by the rain and snow of this 
hard climate. My room was entirely 
Unfurnished, and being lighted, like many 
of the private houses, only by a paper 
window, it was so dark that I could 
hardly see to write or read. Food is 
never cooked in the khans, and I had 
my dinners sent to me from a cook’s 
shop in the neighborhood. Coffee, how- 
ever, is always to be had at a moment’s 
warning in every khan which has a reg- 
ular coffee-room. Erzeroom is a cold 
place, being situated seven thousand feet 
above the level of the sea. It rains or 
snows a great part of the time; and, as 
fuel is scarce and ‘dear, it Is a difficult 
thing for a man to be comfortable here. 

When I left this place, my eyes were 
pained with the sight of another speci- 
men of the miseries caused by the inva- 
sion of the Russians. The road was 
crowded with the unfortunate Armeni- 
ans, who were torn from their homes by 


the brutal conquerors, and compelled to. 


emigrate to a foreign land. Between 
Erzeroom and the boundaries of Geor- 
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gia, I passed such numbers of them, that 
it seemed as if the whole Christian peas. 
antry of the country were to be expelled 
from their native soil. All these poor 
wanderers were from the villages on the 
plain of Erzeroom, and the reader may 
well imagine it was a most affecting sight 
to behold the inhabitants of a whole 
province thus driven eway from the 
home of their fathers, and looking back 
toward their deserted roofs with the deep- 
est sorrow and despair. Who could help 
cursing the cold-hearted and tyrannical 
oppressor that wrought this wanton mis- 
ery? The poor exiles had every ap- 
pearance of beggars: they were clothed 
in rags. ‘Their furniture consisted of a 
few dirty mattresses, cushions, coverlets, 
and rags; a pail, or wooden bottle; a 
cradle, a churn, a copper pan, and some- 
times a small chest. A few cows and 
sheep accompanied them. ‘The women 
who had infant children rode mostly in 
carts; but in some cases they were 
mounted on horses, mules, or asses, with 
the heads of their young ones sticking 
out from baskets or bags on each side 
of the animal. Not unfrequently the 
mother walked with her infant slung in 
a pouch over her back, like the North 
American squaws. The remainder of 
the crowd, men, women, and children, 
were on foot, though the mire was very 
deep. Such is a picture of some of the 
* slories of conquest.” 

I stopped fora short time at one of 
thesé unfortunate villages. The inhabit- 
ants had not yet been driven away, but 
they had their household utensils already 
packed in carts, ready for their depart- 
ure. The mire lay so deep that I could 
scarcely walk from house to house 
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Most of the roofs had fallen in already, 
so that I could not obtain a shelter from 
the rain. I have seldom seen a more dis- 
heartening sight. Hundreds of desert- 
ed villages around me were left, like this, 
so dilapidated, that the storms of a few 
winters will wash them away even with 
the ground, and leave not a trace of the 
people who once inhabited them. Such 
is the manner in which so many flour- 
ishing territories, and so many wealthy 
kingdoms and empires, of Asia have 
been laid waste and deserted to such a 
degree, that we search in vain for the 
vestiges of their thriving towns and mag- 
nificent cities. 

| must add, that Armenia has been 
thus depopulated, not only by the forcible 
expulsion of those inhabitants who were 
driven off by the Russians, but also by 
the oppression of the Turkish govern- 
ment; which ground them to the earth 
with taxes and extortions, and com- 
pelled them to quit the country for the 
neighboring region of Georgia, where 
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they hoped for better times, although 
tney knew nothing of the land to which 
they were going. The Turks and Per- 
sians for a long time shared the whole 
of Armenia between them. But the 
Russians, by possessing themselves of 
Georgia, at the beginning of the present 
century, and by subsequent wars, have 
acquired large portions of the territory. 
Abbas the Great, as he is called, shah of 
Persia, was one of the most unfeeling 
devastators that this country has ever 
known. In order to defend his frontiers 
against the Turks, he coolly resolved to 
draw, through the heart of Armenia, a 
broad barrier of perfect desert. In the 
execution of this plan, the unoffending 
inhabitants, after seeing their houses set 
on fire, and every vestige of cultivation 
and mark of home swept from the face 
of the land, were collected on the plains 
of Ararat, and driven, like cattle, to Per- 
sia. Parents*and children were se parat- 
ed, their country was made a desert, and 
themselves were exiled forever 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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A Peep at Architecture. 


[Continued from p. 87.] 


HE third order of Greek architecture 
is the Corinthian. In this, the col- 
umn is the lightest, and the whole is 
more highly ornamented than either 
of the others. 

In respect to the origin of this beautiful 
order, the following story is told: A 
young lady of Corinth died, and her 
nurse, gathering together her favorite 
toys, placed them in a basket on the top 


{ 





of the tomb, covering it with a tile for 
preservation. A root of acanthus, grow- 
ing below, was thus accidentally de# 
pressed in the centre by the weight, and, 
in the spring, the new leaves and stalks, 
twining round the basket, being resisted 
by the corners of the tile, rolled, or 
turned down, in the form of volutes. 
Callimachus, a clever sculptor, passing 
by, observed the peculiar and strik.ngly 






















veautifu! effect produced, and from it de- 
signed a new capital for some columns 
se* was preparing at Corinth. 


















































This narrative is sometimes regarded 
as fabulous; but, notwithstanding its 
doubtful origin, the interesting story is 
retained. A vase, surrounded by _flow- 
ers and covered with an abacus, had been 
"used by the Egyptians, and the idea 
may therefore have been borrowed from 
them. Even the lonic is considered to 
be derived from the same source. Bel- 
voni states, that these capitals are de- 
signed after the head of the Egyptian 
goddess Isis, who, by the Greeks, was 
ealled Jo ; thus, * Io-like,” “ Ionic.” 

There are no remarkable specimens 
of this order remaining in Greece ; but 
the Parthenon, at Rome, built by the Em- 
veror Adrian, is still in existence, though 
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greatly changed, and is now used as + 
church. It is esteemed a masterpiece 
of art, and, even partially despoiled, com. 
mands the admiration of the beholder. 

The temple of Jupiter Olympus at 
Rome was of this order, and was the 
largest of all the ancient temples. |r 
was three hundred and fifty-four feet 
long, and one hundred and seventy-one 
wide, with one hundred and twenty col- 
umns, each over sixty feet in height. It 
was seven centuries in building, and was 
at last finished by Adrian. 

Among modern edifices of this elegant 
order, we may mention the Exchange and 
the Church of the Madeleine, in Paris. 
The latter 
is one of the finest in the world. 


Both are beautiful structures. 
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The Etrurians, or Tuscans, were a 
tribe of people who had settled in Italy, 
and made advances in the arts, before the 
Romans. ‘Their early history is obscure, 
and is, in a considerable degree, to be 
gathered from the beautiful vestiges of 
their arts. From them, the style of ar- 
chitecture called Tuscan (see cut, p. 104) 
has its name. It is evidently copied from 
the Greeks, and is, in fact, but a slight 
leviation from the Doric. The church 
of St. Paul’s, in Covent Garden, London, 
is of this order, and was built by the 
famous architect, Inigo Jones. 
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The Composite order is a compound 
of the Ionic and Corinthian, and has no 
originality. It is still a happy combina- 
tion, and is often adopted. The temple 
of Bacchus, and most of the triumphal 
arches, at Rome, were of this order. 





fices built around us, frequent imitations 
of these five orders we have noticed. It 
is seldom, however, that one style is fol- 
lowed throughout. What is more com- 
mon, is a jumble of several together, 
usually producing an awkward effect. 

We have some curious particulars to 
add as to the architecture of the ancients, 
and then we shall give an account of 
Gothic architecture. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


——->- -- 


The Blind Boy. 


EVEN children gathered around the 
board of William Halleck; and, 
though poverty lay like a dark mist 
on his prospects, and sometimes 

pressed heavily on his heart, yet the 
hardy and pious farmer toiled patiently 
along the thorny path he found marked 
out for him. Death had never entered 
his doors; but Sickness had come often, 
with fatigue, expense, anxiety, and sor- 
row, in her train; and beneath his roof 
dwelt one being, at once a living joy and 
living sorrow. His fourth child was a 
bright and beautiful boy ; but God had 
shut out from his mind the perception of 
all visible loveliness. Henry was born 
blind. The hearts of the parents were 
troubled when the terrible suspicion first 
came upon their minds, that the fair in- 
fant on whom they gazed lay in a world 
of darkness. Many and various were 
the experiments they tried to ascertain 
the truth, and it was long after every 
friend and neighbor that looked upon the 
child had expressed his melancholy con- 
viction, ere the father and mother would 


We see, in the houses and public edi- | shut their hearts against all hope. But 
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the boy grew and strengthened ; his 
little limbs became active; he stood by 
his mother’s knee; he grasped her hand, 
and walked tottering at her side; lan- 
guage came in due season to his tongue ; 
and his artless prattle and happy laugh 
were the loudest and the liveliest in the 
house. Yet vision was still wanting, and | 
the earth and all it contained, even the 
faces of those he best loved, were shut 
from his gaze. He was born to be a 
poor, useless, helpless, blind boy ; and 
the hearts of his parents sometimes ached 
to the core as they looked on his bloom- 
ing cheek and sightless eyes, and thought 
of the future. 

But the voice of complaint was a sound 
unknown beneath the roof of William 
Halleck, and the hymn of thanksgiving 
ascended every evening from the lips of 
his family circle ere the deep sleep of 
the weary came on their eyelids. 

Three winters in succession had a 
rheumatic fever laid one of the daughters 
of William Halleck on the bed of sick- 
ness; yet she, too, like the rest of that 
humble household, was industriqus, con- 
tented, and pious. She was two years 
older than Henry; and the mutual sense 
of infirmity had knit the bonds of a 
brother’s and sister’s love most closely 





between them. When the invalid first 
rose from the weary -bed of pain, and 
went forth under the blue sky of spring, 
it was the strengthening arm of Henry 
that supporied her; and when the blind 
boy asked of things that were shut up 
from none but him, it was the soft voice 
of Mary that answered his questions, and | 
poured into his mind the delight of new 





ideas. It was Henry who sat by Mary’s | 
bedside in her hours of suffering, and | 


ministered to her wants. He knew by her 
breathing when she slept, and remained 
sull and silent in his darkness till she 


| woke. He knew, by the very tones of 


her voice, when she was betier and when 
she was worse; and, though he stole 
about her room with the bent head and 
outstretched hand of the blind, he sel- 
dom missed finding any thing that Mary 
wanted. And it was Mary who gave 
Henry that knowledge of the Being. who 
made him, which was a bright light to his 
mind, and shed over his spirit a hope 
more gladdening than the sunshine which 
cheered all outward things. 

As soon as- pain ceased to rack her 
joints, and strengih was in a measure re- 
stored to her limbs, Mary was wont te 
arise, and return thankfully to those em- 
ployments in which alone she was per- 
mitted to assist the toils of her family. 
‘The first warm days of spring were to 
Henry days of rejoicing. As soon as he 
felt their breath, he used to hasten into 


‘the house, crying, with a glad voice, 


“Summer is coming, and Mary will get 
well!” ‘To him the first note of the 
robin told not of the verdure and blos- 
soms which were soon to cover the face 
of nature with beauty ; but it announced 
that she whom he loved would be freed 
from her pain, and come out with him 
into the pure air, and go into the fields 
and woods, gathering fragrant wild-flow- 
ers, listening to the music of the winds, 
waters, and birds, and talking to him 
cheerfully and usefully. Mary was en- 
tering upon her seventeenth spring; and 
before the April snows had melted from 
the fields, she was already so well, that 
she sat up as she was accustomed at her 
little window, plying her needie with a 
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busy and skilful hand. There came a 
heavy storm of rain, with warm south 
winds, and in one night the snowy man- 
tle of the earth had vanished, and the 
fields lay bare and brown, the next day, 
beneath a clear sky anda warm sun. It 
was a beautiful morning, and unseen 
influences were busy in the trees that 
stretched their arms silently to the gentle 
breeze, and in the very sods that basked 
in the sunshine. ‘The leaf was _prepar- 
ing to put forth, the green blade to 
sprout, and the pulses of man beat lightly 
and happily under the spell of the sea- 
son. Illenry felt the soft west wind on 
his check, and heard the first notes of the 
spring birds. As soon as the sun rode 
high in the heavens, he went to summon 
Mary from her toils, to walk with him as 
fur as the Great Oak, a spot which she 
loved, because it commanded a wide and 
beautiful prospect, and which was dear to 
him because she loved it, and because it 
was always the end of their first walk in 
spring. May hesitated, for she feared 
the dampness of the ground; but Henry 
had gone with « younger brother all the 
way up to the tireat Oak on purpose, 
and assured her the path was dry. She 
stood at the door, and, as she looked up 
at the clear and beautiful sky, around on 
the landscape, and again on tne pleading 
face of her blind brother, she ccu'd rot 
find it in her heart to say “No.” "They 
went out together, and Mary ws glad 
she had gone. Her own heart seemed 
to expend with quiet happiness as she 
walked. What invalid is not happy in 
breathing the open air for the first time 
after tedious months of confinement, and 
feels not as if the simplest act of exist- 
ence were in itself a luxury? ‘Henry 





went leaping by her side with short and 
joyous bounds, pouring forth the exuber. 
ance of his spirits in the songs she had 
taught him, asking a thousand questions, 
and sometimes stopping to listen when the 
sound of a sheep-bell, the note of a bird, 
or the murmur of a distant voice, struck 
on his quick ear. When the way was 
rough, he walked closer to her side, hold- 
ing her hand tightly, and seeming as if 
made happier by the pensive smiles on 
that pale face he could not see. He 
asked her sometimes if the walk was 
making her cheeks red, for then he knew 
that his father would say she was well; 
and sometimes he furnished her with food 
for reflection, as she wondered what ideas 
were conveyed to his mind by the terms 
he had learned to use in speaking of 
visible objects. At last they came to 
the Great Oak; and, as they sat resting 
together on a rock under its leafless 
branches, the gayety of the blind boy 
subsided, and he caught something of the 
same sedate happiness which pervaded 
the spirit of Mary. They talked together 
for a long time, and at last sank into 
silence. Henry sat musing, and Mary 
involuntarily gazed upon the varying ex- 
pressions that passed over his sightless, 
but eloquent face, sometimes lighting it 
almost with a smile, sometimes fading 
into sadness, betraying the changing 
tenor of his thoughts, which flowed on, 
guided only by the mysterious laws of 
association, and unchecked by the move- 
ments of outward objects. At last he 
asked, with a mournful tone, — 
“Mary, do you think it would be a 
hard thing if I were to die young?” 
Mary shrunk from a question which 
seemed so natural for one in his situa- 






on, because she did not imagine that 
such thoughts had ever entered the mind 
of the gay and laughing boy. , She was 
startled, too, at the coincidence between 
their reflections; it was as if she had 
jooked into his mind, and found it a muir- 
ror of her own. But she asked Henry, 
quiedy, if he were weary of the life 
God had given him. 

“QO, no!” returned the blind boy; 
“but it would not frighten me, or make 
me unhappy, # I knew that I were going 
to die. I know I must be a burden all 
my life to my parents, and I can be of 
little use to any one—even to you! | 
think —I know not why —it was not 
meant I should stay here long. God will 
soon see whether I am patient, amiable, 
and pious, He will take me away when 
I have been sufficiently tried.” 

Mary made no answer. She, too, had 
moments when the conviction that her 
life was not to be a long one came upon 
her most powerfully, and to her, too, it 
brought that same gentle, melancholy 
satisfaction which seemed stealing over 
the mind of her blind brother. He had 
once asked her, when a very little boy, 
if she thought he should see in heaven ; 
and the question had made her ‘shed 
many tears. 
listened to his plaintive voice, and heard 
him talk with humble piety of his will- 
ingness to die in the first blossoming of 
youth; yet her tears were not tears of 
bitterness, for she saw that the frame 
of mind in which he spoke was one cal- 
culated to make him happy, living or 
dying. 

She told him so at last, and strove to 
strengthen in his mind that feeling which 
disarms all vexation and sorrow — a per- 


She wept now, while she 
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fect confidence that there is a_ secret 
good in every event that befalls us. Her 
own spirit was so deeply imbued with this 
conviction, that it gave the coloring to her 
whole character; it was the idea which 
occurred to her habitually and incessant- 
ly ; it was the secret of that peace of mind 
which neither trouble, poverty, nor sick- 
ness, could ruffle. She taught him how 
to exercise his mind in trying to discover 
the good shrouded in seeming evil; and 
how, when the justice and mercy of any 
event were past finding out, to give up 
the search in undoubting confidence that 
all was right, suffering not his soul to be 
disquieted, 

The youthful pair rose at last to return 
home, in the holiest and happiest temper. 
Their hearts were filled with devotion, 
and with love for all God’s creation; and 
the pure and beautiful instinct of fraternal 


‘love had received an impulse from a con- 


versation which, they felt, had made them 
both wiser and better. The influence of 
communion on holy topics is happy and 
salutary; and the glow of renewed. confi- 
dence and esteem, which succeeds such 
intercougse between kindred spirits, is 
delightful. 

Mary was still an invalid, and soon 
felt that she had made more exertion 
than she ought to have done. She 
paused a moment at the foot of the. hill, 
because there were two ways that led 
home. ‘They had come by a circuitous 
path, leading through pleasant fields and 
lanes; and the road by which they now 
proposed to return would conduct them 
across the mill-brook straight to the vil- 
lage. She was weak and faint, and they 
took the shortest way. Silently they 
walked on, till they had almost reached 
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a small rising ground which lay between 
them and the mill-stream, when Henry 
suddenly exclaimed, “ Sister Mary, where 
are we? | hear the water running!” 
Mary listened a moment with a surprised 
and anxious countenance, and quickened 
her pace as they ascended the hill. As 
soon as they came in sight of the stream, 
she stopped, astonished and almost terri- 
fied. ‘The heavy rain of the previous 
day, and the melting of the snow among 
the hills, had swollen the mill-brook into a 
deen and rapid stream, and it now rushed 
by them with the sound of many waters, 
bearing on its turbid bosom marks of the 
devastation it had already wrought in its 
course. ‘The young birches and alders 
that had shaded its green banks the pr- 
ceding summer, torn up by the roots, 
were whirled along with the current ; 
and, amid the white foam, Mary descried 
the wet, black planks and beams, which 
told the destruction of an old mill of 
her father’s higher up the stream. The 
bridge, and the new mill just below it, 
were yet standing, but the waters rose 
furiously against them, and both shook 
and tottered. Sounds came wp every 
moment, amid the tumult, which told that 
something unseen had given way; and 
Mary looked around in vain for help or 
counsel, ‘There was not a hurnan being 
in sight. She did not try to conceal from 
Henry their situation; and, though the 
hand she held did not tremble with the 
natural fear of one so young and help- 
less, she saw by his countenance that he 
was awed. A short but fervent prayer 
was in her mind. There was no time to 
be lost. She grew weaker every mo- 
ment ; and, summoning up all her strength 
for one effort, with a quick, firm step, 
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looking neither to the right nor left, she 
hastened upon the bridge, leading her 
blind brother. They had already half 
crossed it when Henry, bewildered by 
the noise and the shaking under his feet, 
shrank back involuntarily. Mary flung 
one arm around him, and feebly strove to 
drag him forward, when, with a tremen- 
dous crash, the main supporters of the 
bridge gave way under them, and, in an 


| instant, they were precipitated, amid its 


wrecks, into the raging waters, 

There were those who beheld this 
spectacle, and a wild cry of agony arose 
amid the din of destruction; but it came 
not from the lips of the struggling suffer- 
ers. William Halleck had come forth to 
look for his children, and warn them of 
the freshet. Just as he reached the top 
of the rising ground opposite the one 
they had descended, he beheld them, with 
horror, attempting to cross the tottering 
bridge. It was but for a moment. As 
he sprang forward at the sight, a fearful 
sound broke on his ear; and, in another 
moment, they were snatched from his 
gaze. 

There was a short interval of con- 
fusion, shouts, and cries. Friends and 
neighbors came running over the hill to 
the scene of destruction; and there were 
pale, dismayed faces, hasty suggestions, 
and wild efforts to discover and save the 
drowning victims ; but all in vain. Sud- 
denly, the frantic father descried his Hen- 
ry sitting, apparently in security, upon 
some of the wrecks of the bridge which 
had become jammed together, and were 
arrested in their progress near the mill. 
At the same moment, the whole group 
caught sight of Mary, carried alive and 
struggling over the mill-dam. Wi%h one 
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impulse they rushed down the banks, and 
round the mill, to her rescue. The fa- 
ther followed his neighbors with hurried 
steps and trembling knees, casting a sin- 
gle glance to ascertain that Henry was 
indeed safe, and calling to him, as he 
passed, not to stir till his return. Henry 
seemed not to hear. He sat motionless, 
and crouching down, in the extremity of 
his terror, uttering quick, low  shricks. 
They were lost in the tumult, and he 
was left alone. 

The father came down to the flat 
rocks below the mill, just as the bruised, 
dripping, and lifeless body of his daugh- 
ter was drawn out of the water. With 
sad countenances and silent lips, her two 
elder brothers laid the pale corpse — for 
such it was—on a board, and carried it 
hastily up to the village, with a vain hope 
of resuscitation. ‘The father followed 
it a few moments anxiously; and then, 
suddenly recollecting his helpless blind 
boy, he went, with one or two neighbors, 
to bring him to his desolate home. 

Henry was where he had left him, 
bowed down, silent, motionless. The 
father’s look grew fixed and earnest as 
he drew nigh. He strode hastily over 
the heaps of timber and ruin, stooped to 
lift his child, and uttered a cry of horror. 
The lower limbs of the poor blind boy 


were wedged fast between two heavy | 


beams of the demolished bridge, and he 
had fainted with excess of agony. Wild 
and almost superhuman were the efforts 
with which the father strove to relieve 
his child from a situation so horrible ; 
but it was not till his friends came, with 
axe and hatchet, with calmer heads and 
steadier hands, to his assistance, that the 
sufferer was extricated. — 
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It was a night of grief and agony be- 
neath the roof of William Halleck. ‘The 
remains of the fair, gentle, and pious 
Mary lay stretched on her own little 
bed in one room, and, in the next, father, 
mother, brothers, and sisters, hung weep- 
ing round the couch of the suffering 
Henry. Acute, indeed, were the pains 
with which it pleased God to visit the 
youthful saint; and saint-like, indeed, 
was the resignation with which those 
pains were borne. But, about midnight, 
his agonies were suddenly calmed, and 
hope fluttered for a moment in the heavy 
hearts of those who loved him. 
but for a moment. 


It was 
The physician an- 
nounced that the process of mortification 
had begun, and death was drawing nigh. 
All at once the voice of the blind boy 
was heard, calling his mother in a faint, 
but calm voice. She came to his bed- 
side, and he took hold of her hand. 
Then he asked for his father, brothers, 
and sisters. ‘They all came. He touched 
each, and said, ** Mary is not here.” 

No one spoke, but he felt his mother's 
hand quiver in his. 

‘Mary is drowned,” said he. * God 
has taken her to be an angel. Do not 
sob, mother, because she and I are to be 


'so much happier than we ever could be 
on earth. 


Let me tell you of what Mary 
and | were talking this very morning, 
and you will see that God has kindly 
called us away, at the very time when 
we were most willing, perhaps most fit 
to die.” 

Then he told them briefly all that had 
passed that day, and, after a moment's 
pause, added, — 

“Father and mother! I thank God 
for taking me away so young; and 80, 
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too, did Mary. You will be saved much 
trouble, much care; and we shall find no 
temptation, no sin, where we are going. 
Mary will never suffer pain and sickness 
aguin; and |, the poor blind boy, that 
never saw even your dear face, mother, 
| shall behold God. My eyes will be 
opened, and | shall go from a world of 
darkness into a world of light. Promise 
me, all of you, that you will not sit down 
and mourn for me when I am dead. You 
will observe how wise and good it was 
that Mary and | should both die young. 
I have been a happy boy. God gave 
you a sick child and a blind one, to try 


your patience and virtue, and you have | 


borne the trial well. You have been 
very kind to us both. 
harsh thu 


You never said a 
We have 
uved just long enough to try your sub- 


1¢ to your blind boy. 
mission, but not long enough to be a 
heavy burden all your lives to you; and 
now God has taken us away, just as we 
could have wished, together, and at the 
best of times to die—the best for you, 
the best for us. Sometimes it is hard to 
see why things should be as they are; 
but this is an easy matter to understand. 
1 am sure it is right, and [ am happy!” 

Heury Halleck never spoke again ; but 
his last words had breathed comfort into 
the hearts of his ‘parents, ‘which dwelt 
there enduringly with his memory. 

He lingered till morning. The first 
red beams of that sun he had never seen 
‘fell on his pale features and sightless 
eyes. He feit his mother drawing open 
the curtain of the littke window at his 
bedside, that she might behold his face 
more plainly. With a faint smile on his 
lips, he turned towards her; it became 
fixed, and, with a short spasm, his inno- 


cent spirit passed suddenly and peace. 
fully into the world he had panted te 
know. 

Death had at last come under the roof 
of William Halleck, and summoned the 
young, fair, and good ; but he had come 
in visible kindness. 
| When the dispensation is dark, dread. 
| ful, and mysterious, latent good is still 
there. ‘The true Christian seeks for st, 
and if he finds it not, still adores, with- 
out doubting. 





——— 





rrect oF Grier. — Guarini Veronese, 
|! ancestor of the author of “ Pastor 
Fido,” having studied Greek at Con- 
stantinople, brought from thence, on 
his return, two cases of Greek manv- 
scripts, the fruit of indefatigable _re- 
search ; one of these being lost at sea, 
on the shipwreck of the vessel, the cha- 
grin at losing such a literary treasure, 
acquired by so much labor, had the effect 
of turning the hair of Guarini gray, in 
one night. 


— .,~;$- - 


TATISTIcS. —It has been estimated by 
an individual, in London, that there 
are in that city five thousand men 
who would commit murder for a shil- 

ling, if they thought they could escape 
detection. 


ea 


LADY, being about to marry a man 

who was small in stature, was told 

that he was a very bad fellow. 

“ Well,” said she, “if he is bad, 
there’s one comfort —there’s very little 
of him!” 
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A Seene in Franee. 


reader should ever travel in 


F the 

France, he will meet with many 

scenes Which show a striking dif- 

ference between that country and 
ours. Among other things, he will often 
tind a boy holding on to a string which is 
attached to a cow’s horn; and his whole 
business, from morning till night, is to 
let the cow graze along the road-side. 
The lad may have a piece of bread to 
eat at noon, as our hero has in the pic- 
ture above; but, besides devouring his 
crust, he is wholly devoted to the cow. 
This may seem a small business ; but you 
must consider that the cow will give five 
quarts of milk at night; and this will be 
almost the entire supper of the boy’s six 
brothers and sisters. 

Thus our French lad is usefully em- 
ployed; but, I suspect, there are few of 
our Yankee boys who would be content 
to be tied to a single cow all day. If 

VOL. XI. 8 





this were indeed necessary, our boy 
would have a penknife in hand, and 


‘would be trying to invent a new steam- 


engine, or, perhaps, perpetual motion ; or 
he would have a book, and be improving 
his mind. The care of one cow would 
not satisfy the genius of a Yankee boy 

Indeed, there are none in our country 
reduced to such a condition as to make 
such things necessary. In France, a boy 
will work for two cents a day, because 
wages are so very low; here, a boy can 


earn twenty-five or fifty cents a diy! In- 


France, a woman will often officiate as a 
boy does in the picture, and tend the 
cow, though she will usually have some 
knitting-work, or twine and spinner, in 
her hands. What great reason have we, 
in this country, to be thankful, that our 
privileges are so much greater than those 
enjoyed by the people of most other 
countries ! 
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The Temporal Power of the 
Pope. 


tT was during the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries that the power of the pope, 
the head of the Romish church, had 
reached its height. The nature of 

this power, its extent, and the manner in 
which it was enforced, is well exhibited 
ina passage from the life of John, king 
of England. 

This sovereign was one of the most 
despicable in the English annals, but he 
had no little pride. , In 1203, he refused 
to receive Langton as archbishop of 
Canterbury, who had been nominated to 
that oflice by the pope, Innocent IL. ‘This 
dignitary Was greatly offended, and, ac- 
cordingly, his priests, by his command, 
laid John’s kingdom under an interdict ; 
that is, put all the people out of the pale 
of Christianity. Accordingly, the churches 
were closed; the dead were not interred 
in consecrated ground, but were thrown 
into ditches without the rites of ‘burial. 
The people were prohibited the use of 
meat, and denied all pleasures and amuse- 
ments. Every thing wore an aspect of 
mourning and gloom. 

John resisted these measures as well as 
he could, but he was no match for his 
enemy. ‘The pope, finding him still re- 
fractory, proceeded to absolve his sub- 
jects from their allegiance; that is, to 
release them from their duty to obey him. 
At the same time, he gave the kingdom 
to Philip, king of France, and required 
him to march an army over to England 
and take possession of the throne. Philip 
Was afraid to disobey, and was, indeed, 
willing to receive so desirable a gift. Ac- 
cordingly, he accepted the offer, levied a 
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large army, and collected a fleet of 1700 
vessels. John, on the other hand, sum- 
moned all his people able to bear arms to 
attend him at Dover, to defend his king- 
dom. Out of the vast numbers that as- 
sembled, he selected an army of 60,000 
men, a body that might have proved in- 
vineible had they been animated by love 
to him and his cause. But, unhappily, 
he had rendered himself odious to his 
people, and nought but defeat and disas- 
ter could be anticipated from his incapa- 
city and cowardice. 

Pandolf, Innocent’s legate, on his arri- 
val in the south of France, despatched 
two knights templars to Dover, where 
they had an interview with John. The 
legate gave such a strong representation 
of his lost condition, of the disaffection 
of his subjects, and of the formidable ar- 
mament of Philip, that he yielded at dis- 
cretion, and promised to obey the pope in 
every particular in which he had offended 
him. Among other articles, he agreed 
to submit himself to the judgment of the 
pope, to receive Langton as primate, re- 
store all the exiled clergy, and make 
full restitution of their goods. 

But, as though the ignominy of John 
was not sufficiently displayed by sub 
scribing to these humiliating terms, Pan- 
dolf required him, as the first trial of his 
obedience, to resign his kingdom to the 
church. No such condition had been an- 
ticipated or dreamed of. The humiliated 
king was taken in the snare. ‘The sur- 
render of a powerful kingdom into the 
vassalage of the pope could not fail to 
strike all as a proof of stupendous base- 
ness, on the one hand, and unparalleled 
audacity, on the other. Yet he had gone 
too far to recede. Under the agonies of 
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present fear, John submitted. In the | paid part of the tribute money which he 
charter drawn up by him, he declared | owed for his kingdom as the patrimony 
that he resigned his kingdom, without fear| of St. Peter. The legate, elated with 
or restraint, for the remission of his sins, | triumph, trampled on the money which 
and the sins of his family. | had been laid at his feet as an earnest of 

In consequence of this agreement, lthe servile subjection of the kingdom. 
John did homage to Pando!lf, as the Pope’s | Low, indeed, must the monarch have 
legate, by all those submissive rites | been sunk to submit to such an insult, 
which the feudal law required of vassals. | Yet the Italian cast a further indignity 
He came disarmed into the legate’s pres- | Upon the servile king. ‘Three days he 
ence, who was seated on a throne; he | kept the crown and sceptre which had 
threw himself on his knees before him, | been surrendered to him, and then re. 
lifted up his hands and put them between turned them to the king as a favor from his 
Pandolf’s, swore feally to the pope, and | | master, the pope. 
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F all the creatures in this world, man- | with the skins of animals; then he paints 
kind are surely the most fantastic. | and tattooes his body, and sticks birds’ 


Dress, made by art, is necessary to | feathers in his hair. He soon wears 
At first he clothes himself} shells, and, at last, pieces of gold and 


man. 













DRESS—“ TAKE CARE OF NUMBER ONE!” 


silver, suspended from his nose and his 
ears. 

Thus, in the beginning, he adopts cloth- 
ing for comfort; but he soon uses it also 
for decoration. Passing on from one de- 
gree to another, he wears clothes of va- 
rious kinds, and decorates them with a 
diversity of figures. He must also have 
various fabrics, as those of wool, cotton, 
linen, and silk, and these must glitter with 
many hues. The three kingdoms of na- 
ture — vegetable, animal, and mineral — 
are tasked to satisfy the taste that has now 
been created. 

Fashion, the most potent of despots, 
has ascended the throne, ard, not content 
with variety in color and texture, there 
must be diversity, also, in the cut of the 
costume. Nor can the fickle sovereign 
permit this to remain stationary. Every 
few years the prevailing style is cast 
aside, and a new one is adopted. Thus 
all is change and fluctuation. 

If we take a view of a style of dress 
which prevailed in a former age, it seems, 
in general, to be absurd. What can be 
more ridiculous in our eyes, for instance, 
than the dress of the old beau, in the pic- 
ture at the head of this article, which 
shows the costume of Queen Elizabeth’s 
time ? and yet it is probable that, by the 
persons of that age, our dress would have 
been esteemed equally ridiculous. 

When we consider what an immense 
amount of money is spent every year in 
mere personal decoration, we may ima- 
gine that it is all folly and vanity; and 
yet, perhaps, it admits of another view. 
Every person, young or old, feels a de- 
gree of gratification in good and tasteful 
dress; and, in truth, good taste in this is 
usually a mark of good taste in other 
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things. Dress, then, becomes somewhat 
a reflection of character, and consequently 
deserves a considerable degree of grave 
attention. 

hindi baials 


“Take Care of Number One!” 


[Continued from p. &4.] 
CHAPTER V. 


T must not be supposed, by the unpleas- 
ant tales we are telling of Jacob Karl, 
that he had not good qualities. Be- 
fore we get through with his history, 

we hope to show that he had a disposi- 
tion, by nature, capable of exhibiting the 
highest virtues, under proper training and 
development ; but it is our painful task, 
in the outset of his story, to display the 
degrading influence of that cornmon but 
mistaken philosophy, that the way to 
“take care of Number One” is to be 
selfish and mean in our intercourse with 
the world. This view of life had been 
impressed upon our hero by the example 
and precept of his eccentric father, by 
the treatment he had received from the 
lawyer who had been selected as his 
guardian, and by a variety of little inci- 
dents in his early career. I believe, too, 
that the heart of man is naturally selfish ; 
that, left to ourselves, with no softening 
and regenerating influences, we should 
all grow up habitually thinking and car- 
ing only for ourselves. 

It is true that there is such a thing as 
good nature, and in children we see many 
lovely displays of tenderness and affec- 
tion. But these are apt to disappear as 
they advance in years, if they are not 
cherished and matured by kindly cultiva- 
tion. The sweetest fruit turns sour at 














last, and the playful kitten becomes in a 
few months a greedy, selfish, pettish old 
cat. This, | fear, would be the tendency 
of us all, were it not that we are placed 
where the light of heavenly truth shines 
upon us from a great variety of sources. 
We may not be aware of it, we may 
not acknowledge the fact, that it is 
rather owing to the good influences of 
society, than to any self-generated vir- 
tues of our own, that we are better than 
poor Ja¢ob Karl. Yet it should be re- 
membered that most of us have the ad 
vantage of going to good schools, reading 
good books, reading the Bible, (the best of 
all books,) going to church, mingling with 
good and virtuous people, listening to the 
advice of a wise father, and, above all, re- 
ceiving the kind, tender, and effectual 
counsels of a Christian mother. ‘Through 
these many avenues, the Spirit of God 
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my tracks better, next time.” He had, as 
yet, no suspicion that his plan of life was 
wrong. It is true, he felt unhappy. The 
natural desire of sympathy, of commu. 
nion of heart with heart, was alive in his 
breast; and a hundred times he was 
tempted to join those of his own age, to 
share in their sports during the day, and 
at evening to gather around the hearth, 
and pour out his feelings in the looks, 
words, and actions, befitting his age. But 
he was repelled by a consciousness that 
there was some strange difference be- 
tween him and them, and by the signs 
of suspicion or disgust which they ha- 
bitually displayed toward him. Thus 
even the better workings of his bosom 
drove him farther and farther from hap- 
piness, and sank him deeper and deeper 
in the mire of that bad system he had 
adopted. “I must be more cunning — 
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sheds its blest light upon a large portion 
of my youthful readers. If they are 
good, then it is more because of the mer- 


more subtle,”— was the only lesson he 
had yet learned from the misadventures 
of his late career. 
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cy of their Father in heaven than of any 
native goodness of their own. Let those, 
therefore, who might be tempted to de- 
spise our hero, pity him rather, and re- 
member that he was born and bred an 
outcast from the privileges they enjoy. If 
his feet were turned into the paths of 
evil, let those who have happily escaped 
such misfortunes prize their advantages 
and be thankful for them. 

But we must proceed with our history. 
The affair of the walnuts, which we de- 
tailed in the last chapter, made as deep 
an impression upon Jacob’s mind as did 
the rough edges and sharp points of the 
nuts upon his flesh. But the issue of it 
all was, that the youth said to himself, * I 
must be more careful, I must cover up 





It will not be surprising to the reader, 
then, to learn that the youth was ere long 
subjected to a new disgrace. He had 
fixed his longing eyes upon the eggs in 
the farmer’s barn, of which there was 
no lack. ‘The old man,” says he to 
himself, ‘has more than he wants, and 
there can be no harm in my appropriat- 
ing a few of them tu myself.” So he 
began, and, taking one or two at a time, 
he had collected some eight or ten, which 
he concealed in a hole in a stone wall. 
After a time, he put them in his hat, and 
at evening went slyly to the village and 
sold them. This he repeated two or 
three times, until at last the sale of the 
eggs came to the farmer’s knowledge. 
He, therefore, watched Jacob carefully, 


* 
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and soon discovered his depository. Cun- 
ning people are very apt to overdo their 
business ; and Jacob, as is usual in such 
cases, by his over-caution, betrayed him- 
self. When he was about mischief he 
looked so very innocent, and stepped 
along so very softly, that one who had 
studied him well could readily say, “ Now 
Jacob is at one of his tricks!” 

Well, one day, Farmer Lane told the 
youth to go to the village upon some er- 
rand ; and he then went inte the house. It 
happened at the time that Jacob had about 
ten eggs in his store-room, and, as he had 
seen his master go in, he fancied that he 
might safely run round, out of sight, put 
his eggs in his hat, and take them to the 
village ; thus doing his own and the far- 
mer’s business at the same time. Ac- 
cordingly, with a stealthy tread, he ran 
crouching along behind the fence, clapped 
the eggs into the top of his straw hat, 
and set out upon his errand. He had 
proceeded but a few steps, when he 
heard the loud voice of the farmer call- 
ing him. A consciousness of guilt, and 
a dread of coming shame, thrilled through 
the boy’s heart at the very sound. He 
hesitated, a moment, whether to run or 
obey the summons. Considering it best 
to adopt the latter course, and hoping, af- 
ter all, that he should not be detected, he 
turned about, and retraced his steps with 
a slow and measured pace. He soon 
came to the house, and met the farmer 
standing upon the door-steps. 

Jacob saw that something was coming, 
for several heads were thrust out of the 
window, and a group of children and 
workmen had gathered around, as if they 
expected to witness a spectacle. The 
vleasure which Jacob had taken in the 
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Whole course of his trade in eggs was a 
hundred times overbalanced by the ag- 
ony of a single moment. ‘ What is the 
matter with you ?” said the farmer, stern- 
ly ; “* you walk as if you had a stiff neck 
What ails you?” 

** Nothing,” said Jacob, in a low tone. 

“Nothing? We will see!” was the 
reply ; and the farmer, lifting a stick he 
held in his hand, struck it smartly upon 
the top of Jacob’s straw hat. In an in- 
stant, the whole contents of the ten eggs 
gushed in a yellow stream down the neck, 
face, and body of the youth. He was, 
indeed, a sight to see — dripping from 
head to foot with the glutinous shower. 
His curly hair was clotted with the slimy 
mess, and his eyes, nose, and mouth, 
seemed absolutely closed over with a 
sticking-plaster. 

Jacob realized, to the full extent, the 
ridicule of his situation, particularly when 
he heard a general shout of laughter and 
derision from twenty voices around. He 
stood a few minutes quite paralyzed; but, 
soon mustering his courage, he started, 
and ran with all his might. His course 
lay across the fields, but he went not 
alone. Several of the farmer’s children 
pursued, with a shout and halloo, and for 
atime kept close upon the heels of the 
fugitive. But Jacob was swift of foot, 
and speedily distanced his pursuers. He 
did not pause till he had reached a thick 
forest, at the distance of two miles. He 
then sat down, and began to consider 
what was to be done. His first idea was, 
never to return to the farmer’s house. 
But what course should he adopt? He 
was destitute of money and clothes, and 
was, Withal, in a sorry plight to undertake 
to seek his fortune among strangers. He 
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pondered long and deeply, and the tears 
came thick and fast down his cheeks. 
The desolation of his feelings may be 
better imagined than described. 

Night at length settled upon the scene, 
and still the question camé to the poor 
boy’s heart—“ What shall I do?” At) 
last, hard!y having made up his mind, he | 
arose, and took the course toward his | 





" — ANECDOTE. 


home. It was late when he arrived, an? 
all around was still. He touched the 
latch of the door, and found that it was 
not locked. He glided in, and silently 
sought his humble bed. He did not sleep 
till near morning, when he had a long 
nap. At last he awoke, and went to his 
duties ; but he soon found that he had 
acquired the title of Sticky Jake! 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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Take 
AKE care, Alice, take care!” 


And let us all, kind readers, 
young, old, gentle,-and simple, 


takescare ! We all resemble the 
little girl in the picture ; we are all, every 
day of our lives, crossing some stream ona 
narrow plank, or at least doing something 
very like it. We are in constant danger of 





Care!” 
making a false step; of violating truth, 
or charity, or justice ; of losing our tem- 
per; or of becoming impatient ; or of fall- 
ing into idleness ; or of speaking harshly, 
or slanderously, or unkindly. Let us all 


take care, then, and walk the straight-for- 
ward path of truth and virtue. 


—_——~}-—— 


(wyou charge me fifty sequins,” said a 
Venetian nobleman to a sculptor, 
“for a bust that only cost you ten 


days’ labor.” 


“You forget,” replied the artist, 
“that I had been more than thirty 
years learning to make that bust in ten 
days.” 
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The Ambitious Goose: 


monG the vexations our tempers to try, 
fi Sure, vanity brings us the largest sup- 


ply: 

‘Tis a failing, though common, all find of no 
use : 

[hope no young gent will e’er act like my 
goose. 


The fowl that I speak of, a fine-looking 
bird, — 

How much [ regret she could be so absurd ! — 

Was so plump and so fat, of white plumage 
profuse, 

That she looked like a very respectable 
‘zoose. 


But it was not sufficient, in her silly mind, 

To act well in the station by nature assigned. 

She envied the swans, and she fled with 
abuse 





A Fable. 


| From her more humble tribe: what a vain, 


giddy goose ! 


To the lake then she waddled, and, joining 
the swan, 

She stretched out her neck, and she tried to 
be one ; 

But such laughter and scorn did her efforts 
produce, 

All the birds in the air mocked the poor, silly 


r » 
goose . 


An owl who sat near — for ‘twas late in the 


day — 

Did with wisdom, and truth, and much grav- 
ity, say, 

“By your freaks of ambition and folly, let 
loose, 


You're not only no swan, but a very bad 
goose !”’ 


—_ . seen 


A Self-Reflection. 


s I walked by myself, 1 said to myself, 
And myself again said to me, 

“ Look to thyself, take care of thyself, 
Then others will care for thee.”’ 

And I said to myself, and answered myself 
With the self-same repartee, 

‘If thot art not sure to look to thyself, 
Woe be unto thee!” 





NIONS possess more nourishment than 
perhaps any other vegetable. A 
Highlander, with a few raw onions ir 
his pocket, and a crust of bread and 

a bit of cake, can work or travel to an 
almost incredible extent, for two or three 
days together. Onion soup is now univer- 
sally used in France, after any kind of 
violent exertion. 
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The Conceited Jackdaw. 


HERE 1s, in Europe, a chattering, cun- 
ning bird, nearly black, and some- 
what resembling a crow in character, 
though much smaller. It is usually 

found around old ruinous edifices, where 
it loves to build its nest. It can be taught 
to speak some words, and hence it has 
figured in a good many fables. The fol- 
lowing is one of them: — 

A jackdaw, one day, observed a pea- 
cock spreading his magnificent tail, and, 
being greatly delighted with it, he deter- 
mined to try to rival the peacock. Ac- 
cordingly, he went about, and, finding 
some cast-off feathers of that bird, he 
stuck them into his tail, and began to 
strut about in a very fantastic manner. 

“ What is the matter with you ?” said 
one of his neighbors. 

*“ What is the matter, indeed ?” said 





the silly bird; ‘ just as if you didn’t see 
my splendid tail!” 


“QO ho!” said his neighbor. “I see 
now ;” and away he went, to call the rest 
of the jackdaws. Pretty soon they all 
came, and such a langhing and jeering 


never was heard before. ‘Then came 
the peacocks, and, seeing what had been 
done, they were very angry at seeing a 
stupid jackdaw steal their feathers, and 
try to pass himself off as one of them- 
selves. Upon this, they fell upoy poor 
jack, and he not only lost his borrowed 
tail, but'a large share of his own proper 
feathers. 

So it usually happens with a person 
who attempts to pass himself off for what 
he is not: he is not only laughed at and 
ridiculed, but he is apt to be denied even 
the merit he might otherwise claim. 


a 


ERSONAL CHARACTER OF Books. — 
Some books have a sort of per- 
sonal character. We are attached 
to the work for the sake of the 


author. Thus we read Walton’s “ An- 





9 


as we would converse with an 
agreeable old man, not so much for 
what he says, as for his manner of 
saying it, and the pleasure he takes in 
the subject. 


gler, 
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The Story of Chicama. 
{Continued from p. 93.] 
CHAPTER IL. 
was but a_ short period after the 
scene delineated in the last chapter, 
that Pizarro set out ffom Panama 
upon that expedition which resulted 
in the conquest of Perus ‘The amount 
of his force, and the extent of his equip- 
ments, might excite a smile of derision, 
did we not know the mighty success 
which crowned the enterprise. Three 
small vessels constituted his fleet, and 
one hundred and eighty men, with thirty- 
six horses, formed his entire army. It 
was early in the year 1530 that he de- 
parted, and, shaping his course by the 
shore, he proceeded eastward till he 
reached the bay of St. Matthew, after 
a sail of thirteen days. Here he landed 
a part of his force, and, while the vessels 
coasted southward, he marched in the 
same direction, keeping near the sea, 
that he might maintain a communication 
with his ships. 
At first, his track lay through a sterile 


country, thinly inhabited; at the same | 


ume, the hardships and privations of the 
men were extreme. These were cheer- 
fully endured for a time; but, in a‘ short 
space, they began to compare the allur- 
ing descriptions of the country, that had 
been spread before them, with the reality. 
The result was, a feeling of disappoint- 
ment, and almost a spirit of revolt. Pi- 
zarro’s plan, however, was to attack and 


rod the villages that came in his way,- 


and, even in these, considerable masses 
of gold and silver were found. 

Thus the flagging hopes of the inva- 
ders were kept alive, till they reached the 








rich province of Coaque. Here the soil 
was fertile, and, as it was now April, the 
aspect of the country was charming. It 
was also thickly peopled, and on every 
hand were visible the evidences of a rich 
and thriving community. Roused by 
these appearances, Pizarro and his men 
rushed upon the principal settlement, 
sword in hand. Amazed by the appear- 
ance of beings such as they had never 
before beheld, and finding themselves cut 
to pieces, and shot down, by weapons 
that seemed to wield the thunder and 
the lightning, the inhabitants fled on 
every side. Abandoning their tranquil 
and peaceful homes to the destroyers, 
they sought refuge in distant villages, or 
hid themselves in the mountains and 
thickets around. ‘The aged and the 
helpless were left behind, to be slaugh- 
tered by the wanton soldiery, or to perish 
from hunger and exposure. Prizing but 
lightly what the Spaniards most coveted, 
their vessels and implements of gold 
and silver, the inhabitants left these be- 
hind, and the spoil that fell into the 
hands of Pizarro and his men was im- 
mense. 

Nothing could exceed the exultation of 
the victors on this occasion. ‘Their late 
despondence was at once exchanged for 
the most extravagant rejoicings. The 
wealth was divided according to the rank 
of each individual, and the share of the 
common soldiers was such as to make all 
of them feel rich indeed. So great an 
interposition of Providence in their favor 
was worthy of especial remembrance, 
and Valverde, the priest and chaplain of 
the expedition, rendered public thanks to 
God for having vouchsafed so signal a 
triumph, to the faithful followers of the 
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cross, over the pagan infidels and idol- 
worshipers ! | 

On the evening of the day that wit- 
nessed these scenes, two of the charac- 
ters whom we have before noticed, 
Chicama and Bartolo, were withdrawn 
from the rest of the soldiery. They sat 
upon a hill that sloped gently to the west, 
and. seemed, in the fur distance, to be 
bounded by the sea. On the east rose 
a range of lofty mountains, over whose 
tops the full moon was now beginning to 
ascend. 

“ This is a lovely land —a paradise — 
is it not?” said Chicama to his com- 
panion. 

* Yes—no doubt,” was the reply, 
“if it brings us such treasures as these. 
See here, this is solid gold; and yet it 
was used only as a saucepan by these 
savages.” 

“Poh! what do I care for your gold 
saucepans?” said Chicama. “TI say, look 
at the landscape around us. Was ever 
a scene more lovely? It really beats 
Andalusia, which I had fondly dreamed 
was the fairest spot on the globe. What 
a balmy air—so soft, so mild, and such 
sweet perfumes borne to us on every 
breeze! And these flowers, scattered 
over the uncultivated hill-side — how 
bright, even in the moonlight! Really, 
it makes me think of Andalusia.” 

* What a romantic fool!” said the 
rough Bartolo. “Here you are talk- 
ing of flowers, and the moon, and Anda- 
lusia, instead of looking over your spoils. 
See, in that heap you have more gold 
and silver than you ever handled before 
in all your life!” 

“Not so,” said the young soldier ; 
not so, old [ronsides. I am no better 





than you, now; but I have been in other 
circumstances. Yet that is neither here 
nor there, for we are on a level, as we 
are both soldiers. Yet ” 

*“ Yet what ?” 

“1 cannot tell you now ;. only, Bar. 
tolo, if you will take my share of the 
plunder, I shall be really obliged to you. 
Ido not want it.” 

“ You are still more a fool than I sup- 
posed.” 

“Call me what you please,” said 
Chicama, “only take these treasures, 
I ask it as a favor.” 

The hardy old veteran hesitated a mo- 
ment, and looked curiously in the face 
of his youthful companion ; then, stoop- 
ing down, he took the proffered heap, 
which consisted of various pieces of the 
precious metals, and, with his own share, 
crammed them into a sack. Having 
done this, he laid it over his shoulders, 
and proceeded toward the camp, leaving 
Chicama behind. ‘The youth sat upon 
the ground some time in silence, as if 
meditating deeply ; and then a gush of 
tears came down his cheek. At length 
he rose hastily, dashed aside the moisture 
which filled his eyes, and was about to 
follow his companion, when a distant ob- 
ject attracted his attention. In a deep 
valley that lay toward the mountains, 
and which was not yet lighted by the 
moon, he saw a white figure, moving 
slowly forward. Another followed, and 
still others, until there seemed at least 
fifty, all emerging from a huge and un- 
couth structure that stood in the vale, and 
taking their way in a long and silent pro- 
cession toward the recesses of the wil- 
derness beyond. 

The scene excited the imagination of 
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the young soldier, and, not waiting a | 
moment, he set forward to ascertain the | 
nature of this strange spectacle. He | 
walked a considerable distance, and was | 
greatly surprised that the objects of his | 
pursuit seemed still almost as remote as 
when he first beheld them. He, however, | 
went forward, and soon found that the | 
‘learness of the atmosphere had deceived | 
him, and that what he had supposed was | 
near at hand was, in reality, at a much | 
greater distance. Yet his curiosity was | 
too deeply moved to permit his return, 
without satisfying it; and he still strode 
forward with an eager pace, and at last 
He could 
now discover that they were all women, 
their forms wrapped in white mantles, 
and their heads decorated with flowers. 
They moved onward, with a measured | 
tread, singing a mournful but monotonous 
hymn. 

Chicama hesitated, for a moment, what 
to do; but, as he saw no male attendants, | 
he suddenly emerged from the trees, and | 
placed himself in the very path before | 
the leader of the band. A terrific shriek 
from fifty voices rent the air, and the 
procession vanished like a dream. But | 
one remained, the leader of the troop, a 
woman in the bloom of youth, attired as 
the rest, with a robe that shone like snow 
in the moonlight, but having on her brow 
a band of gold, in which black feathers 
of the eagle were set around. She was 
not tall, yet her aspect was commanding ; 
and, though she seemed in a trance of 
amazement at the sudden appearance of 
the young Spaniard, it was evident that 
she disdained to fly. Chicama was 
himself hardly less taken by surprise. 


approached the procession. 
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Never before had he met with any thing 
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so strange, so romantic, so beautiful. 
There was a pride on the fair one’s 
brow, which seemed to speak defiance ; if 
yet, as the young soldier gazed into her \ 
deep, dark eyes, they fell, and she was 
fora moment abashed. But she looked 
again, and surveyed, with a mixture of 
awe and admiration, the tall and slender, | 
yet athletic, form of the Spaniard, his 























breast and back cased in glittering steel, 
and his head also defended by a shining 
helmet of the same metal. 





The interview soon became awkward, 
and Chicama advanced toward the stran- ' 
ger. She held in her hand a branch of 
some flowering shrub, and which seemed 
to be used as a kind of sceptre. With 
this she made a motion to repel him, but 
he approached and took her hand, at the 
same time kneeling. There was some- 










thing so respectful in his demeanor, that 





she did not resist; but while his lips 





were pressed upon her hand, the twang 





of a bowstring was heard, and Chicama, 
with the arrow in his bosom, fell, bleed- 
ing, to the ground. 






[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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n Antwerp journalist states, that he 
sent a reporter to Brussels for the 
“king’s speech,” and with him a 
couple of carrier-pigeons, to bear 
back the document. At Brussels, he 
gave the pigeons in charge to a waiter, 
and called for breakfast. He was kept 
waiting for some time, but a delicious 
fricassee atoned for the delay. After 
breakfast, he paid his bill, and called for 
his pigeons. 
“ Pigeons!” ejaculated the waiter ; 
“ you’ve eaten them!” 

















PHRENOLOGY. 


Phrenology. 


URENOLOGY, literally, means the science 
of the mind; but, in its usual accep- 
tation, it is that particular science 
which treats of the brain as the organ 

of the mind. 

A great deal has been said of this 
science, and many people believe it to be 
all true. It asserts} first, that the brain is 
the seat of the mind, and that large brains 
generally indicate a strong mind. So far 
is no doubt true. We all feel, when we 
think, that the operation is performed in 
the head; and we also, when we see a 
person with a large, high forehead, are 
very apt to consider him a man of sense. 

But the phrenologists go farther, and 
say that the head is divided into organs, 
and each organ performs a_ particular 
kind of thought. ‘The way they express 





this 1s, to say that we have all certain 
faculties, such as benevolence, hope, self- 
esteem, language, order, &c. All the 
faculties, they say, amount to about thirty- 
five. 

Now, each faculty, when it is exercised, 
uses its appropriate organ, and the places 
of the organs are assigned to different 
parts of the head, as shown in the cut 
above. ‘Thus a man sometimes thinks 
in the back part of his head, and some- 
times in the fore part, and sometimes on 
the top. 

This part of phrenology — that of assign- 
ing separate organs to separate faculties — 
is probably not true. In the first place, 
in dissecting the brain, by the closest 
scrutiny, no such division into organs is 
found. In the second place, the brain all 
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seems to be woven together, as if it were 
not a multitude of organs, but one organ. 
In the third place, the idea of making 
thirty-five separate faculties makes thirty- 
five little intellects, and destroys that funda- 
mental notion we have of ourselves, that 


we have one intellect. Inthe fourth place, | 





~ 


| slave of the organs, and overcomes that 


ln ° . . . 
| free choice, that power of willing freely 
| . . , - ‘ 
'and without influence, of which every 


one is conscious. Phrenology, in fact, 
| tends to degrade our notions of the soul, 
its high gifts, its lofty capacities, its im- 


mortality, and its responsibility. 


phrenology seems to make the mind the | 





The Boastful Wolf, 


HERE are some people who possess 
little merit of their own, but boast 


their fathers and grandfathers. ‘This | 


isa vain and foolish pride; for if a per- 
son is a useless member of socicty, it is 
rather a disgrace than an honor, that his 
ancestors performed great deeds. 

This is illustrated by the fable of the 
bragving wolf, which is as follows : — 


ict, there ‘was one who was a_ great 


| the battle was over, he would come up 
| Strutting, and barking, and wagging his 
a great deal of what was done by 


tail, and telling what his father or grand- 
father did on such and such an occasion. 
He would then fall to, with a good appe- 


tite, not disdaining to feed on the food 


| acquired by the valor of others: 


By degrees, this wolf, became an ob- 
ject of disgust; and finally, when he was 


} one day beasting how his father had con- 
Among the wolves of a certain dis- | 


quered a lion, an old wolf said, sarcasti- 


.cally, “You say your father killed a 


coward, and altogether a mean fellow. | lion, and it may be so; but we do not be- 


Instead of showing any enterprise or dar- | lieve it, for he must have been an ass if 


ing himself, he usually kept in the rear | he was like his son.” 
when an attack was to be made, and, after | 
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The Wren’s Song. 
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tere’s a hole for our door, 
And a room for our nest; 
So come, my sweet bird, 
And we both will be blest. 
Hi diddle, ho diddle, 
Pop diddle dee ; 
"Tis the prettiest house 
You ever did see' 





